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festo, and it was to me a most inspiring experience to see
the  majestic  figure   of   Chase  standing  with   serene  tran-
quillity  under  the  hail   of  the   " Little   Giant's"   furious
vituperation.

I missed at that time hearing Charles Sumner speak,
except once when he made a very few remarks in a calm tone to
correct some misapprehension. The impression he made was
that of a gentleman of refinement and self-respect, remind-
ing me of some Englishmen of distinction I had seen. He
was tall and well-built, his handsome hut strong face shad-
owed by a wealth of dark locks. He was justly called "good-
looking." His smile had a peculiar charm. He was talked
of as a man of great learning and culture, and of that kind of
courage that is unconscious of difficulty or danger, and which
was already then said to have made the Southern pro-slavery
senators stare in angry wonder.

I was introduced to these anti-slavery champions by Sena-
tor Shields in the lobby of the Senate, but these introductions
led only to the usual commonplace remarks and the customary
shake of the hand. Only Sumner, who seemed interested in
my European experiences, expressed a hope that he would see
me again.

Of the Southern senators I observed from the gallery,
I especially remember three who struck me as types. One was
Senator Butler from South Carolina. His rubicund face,
framed in long silver-white hair, the merry twinkle of his eye,
and his mobile mouth marked him as a man of bubbling good-
nature and a jovial companion. He was said to have had a
liberal education and to be fond of quoting Horace, On the
floor he frequently seemed to be engaged in gay and waggish
conversation with his neighbors. But when slavery was at-
tacked, he was apt to flare up fiercely, to assume the haughty
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